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What monumental 
political and economic troubles 
face this once-richest of Latin 
American countries, and how are 
they being resolved? 


A fast-maturing people 
seek solutions to their problems 
through forces of moderation, in a 
time of crisis 


How a nation of enthusias- 
tic artists came into being, where 
but a short while ago there was 
none. 


A thorough-going ex- 
ploration of the intricacies of hem- 
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the Real news about 








Latin America is making rapid strides in many fields which 
seldom gain the headlines. Consumer markets are growing, and 
with them is emerging a stable and prosperous middle class. 
With the population growing at the fastest rate in the world, 
production in Latin America increased even faster in 1957— 
with a per capite growth of 2.4%. Several Latin-American 
nations have taken great strides in developing both heavy and 
light manufacturing industry. And there is a growing under- 
standing by both North and South Americans of the common 
interest which they have in the prosperity and security of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The problem of obtaining the vast amounts of domestic and 
foreign capital required to meet the growing needs of the area 
presents a constant challenge and opportunity to the people of 
Latin America and to private business in the United States. The 
11 Latin-American nations served by ‘the electric companies 
associated with American & Foreign Power Company represent 
an area as diverse in its geographic characteristics, resources, 
and opportunities for industry and commerce as any in the 
world. Already one of the largest investors of private capital in 
Latin America, the American & Foreign Power System is dem- 
onstrating its confidence in Latin America’s future by currently 
investing nearly $100 million annually in expansion and im- 
provement of its facilities. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION on opportunities for your busi- 
ness in the countries served by American & Foreign Power Co., 
write the Company’s Area Development Section. 


‘atin Omerica. 


ASSOCIATED INVESTOR-OWNED 


ELECTRIC COMPANIES IN THE FOLLOWING COUNTRIES: 


ARGENTINA Empresas Eléctricas Argentinas 
CHILE Cia. Chilena de Electricidad 
COSTA RICA Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Luz 
ECUADOR Empresa Eléctrica del Ecuador 
MEXICO Cia. Impulsora de Empresas 
Eléctricas 
BRAZIL Cia. Auxiliar de Emprésas 
Elétricas Brasileiras 
COLOMBIA Cia. Colombiana de Electricidad 
CUBA Cia. Cubana de Electricidad 
GUATEMALA Empresa Eléctrica de Guatemala 
PANAMA Cia. Panamefia de Fuerza y Luz 
VENEZUELA Cia. Anénima Luz Eléctrica 
de Venezuela 
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Keeping Abreast of Trends 
Dear Sir: 


I wish to compliment you and your 
publication. I have spent seven months 
in eighteen of the Latin American 
countries. Even though I am an 
educator and had read over twenty 
books on the area, I felt a need for 
more information. If I knew more of 
the economics, sociology and culture, 
I felt, I would better understand my 
neighbors to the south. Your magazine 
has helped me to keep up with the 
current trends. 

I thought the former feature of 
“Business Opportunities” was a splen- 
did idea. I hope you didn’t drop it 
through lack of interest, because I 
thought the information for our cap- 
ital to be invested there, would be of 
mutual benefit. The Calendar of Fes- 
tivals is interesting, but I would 
suggest they be two months in ad- 
vance, rather than repeating the cur- 
rent month and the next one. Usually 
the magazine arrives during the cur- 
rent month and it would be too late 
for most people to make plans for a 
quick trip to see some colorful cel- 
ebration. And colorful they are. How- 
ever it is good to receive the magazine 
even for the current month, after the 
lapses during your growing pains. 

Congratualtions in having articles 
condensed in the READERS DIGEST. 

I enclose payment for another 
year’s subscription. 

ALICE LEMBKE 
South Pasadena, California 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The “Oppor- 


tunities for Investment” feature has | 


only been suspended temporarily, and 
will soon be resumed. We believe 
there is something in what Miss 
Lembke.. says about “Calendar of 
Festivals,” and will take steps in this 
direction next issue. 


Pro-By-line 


Dear Sir: 

In response to your September 
editorial, most emphatically I'd cast 
my vote on the side of the pro-by- 


TERS 


liners. As a free-lancer, I know that 
the recognition and satisf\ction de- 
rived from the by-line is an important 
part of the writing rat-race. As a 
reader, I know that I prefer to be 





made aware each time, of whose 
article I’m asked to believe in. A- 
part from these points, I’ve wondered 
why the magazine doesn’t carry a 
subscription blank each issue for those 
who want to make such investment. 

Dick HAYMAN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULA- 
TION OF LATIN AMERICAN RE- 
PORT published monthly at New 
Orleans, Louisiana for October 1, 1958. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
associate editor and business manager are: Publisher 
William G. Gaudet, 406 Beach Blvd., Waveland, 
Mississippi; Editor, William G. Gaudet, 406 Beach 
Blvd., Waveland, Mississippi; Business Manager 
Sidney M Toca, 1331 Mendez Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


2. The owners are: William G Gaudet, 406 


Beach Blvd., Waveland, Mississippi; Parks B. 
Pedrick ,60 Audubon Blvd., New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Sidney M. Toca, 1331 Mendez Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Yvonne M. Dufrechou, 5436 Bellaire 
Drive, New Orleans, Louisiana; Pauline Lucas 
Gaudet, 406 Beach, Blvd., Waveland, Mississippi; 
Richard W. Freeman, 295 Walnut, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 


stock and securities in a capacity other than that 


of a bona fide owner. 


WILLIAM G. GAUDET 
(Signature of publisher) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 


of October, 1958. 
(SEAL) 


DUDLEY YOEDICKE 


(My commission expires at death) 
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Save Time and Money— 
Make One Buying Trip 


In this famed market- 
place you will find goods 
from all parts of the United 
States and from practically 
every country in the world. 

This convenient concen- 
tration makes possible sur- 
prising savings on your 
buying trips. 

Next time, make your 
first stop at the Interna- 
tional Trade Mart. 

Write now for facts a- 
bout how this unique in- 
stitution can serve your 
business. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 

















MEXICO CITY a more than 
four hundred years old metro- 
polis. Today modern and cosmopolitan it offers with 
pride magnificently appointed hotels, restaurants 
and splendid nightclubs. 
Still it retains much of its glorious colonial past, so 
come and enjoy its age-old hospitality and courtesy 
wherever you go. 


You'll be happy vacationing in Mexico. Your travel 
agent will tell you why. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT 


Ave. Juérez 89 México 1, D. F. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 27-E. Monroe Street 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 809 Walker Avenue. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 45 Columbus Arcade 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 203 St. Charles Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 630 Fifth Ave. Rockefeller Cénter 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
TORONTO, CANADA 
HABANA, CUBA 


209 E. Travis Street 

3106 Wilshire Blvd. 

1255 Phillips Square 

20 Carlton Street 

Calle 23,4¢72 - La Rampa, Vedado. 








(See Publisher's Letter, Page 3) 


STATE DEPARTMENT’S REPLY A 
TO PUBLISHER’S “OPEN LETTER” ~ ° 





Mr. WILLIAM G. GAUDET 
Latin American Reports, Inc., 
Post Office Box 2567, 

New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 


Dear Mr. Gaudet: 


Because the Office of Foreign Buildings is responsible for all 
Department of State properties abroad, your letter of November 3, 
1958, to Assistant Secretary Rubottom reporting Mr. R. Glaser’s 
remarks concerning the sale of certain property to the American 
High School in San Salvador, has been referred to me for reply. 


Real property held by the State Department is subject to 
certain legislative and governmental regulations regarding the disposal 
of any government-owned property. Among other things, it is the 
Department’s responsibility to dispose of property excess to its needs, 
with due consideration of the going market value of such property. 


In the case of the subject property which became excess to the 
Department’s needs, the newly organized American High School 
was granted the full use of this valuable property, including existing 
improvements, for $1.00 per year. The school having enjoyed this 
rent-free use for several years ultimately expressed an interest in 
purchasing the property, and entered into rather lengthy negotiations 
regarding the price. During these negotiations, the Department con- 
sistently endeavored to establish for the school the most favorable 
price and the most favorable terms of payment commensurate with 
the Department’s own responsibility. Finally, in view of the fact that 
the school was without adequate financial means and was confronted 
with a variety of organizational problems, an offer was made which 
the school accepted, providing for three additional years of rent-free 
use of the property and subsequently four level payments without 
interest totaling $150,000. The purchase price was based upon the 
most conservative appraisal available to the Department of the prop- 
erty’s going market value; and I might say that the Department’s 
representative having a well founded knowledge of property values 
in San Salvador has expressed the opinion that any lesser price would 
bear no relationship whatsoever to the value of the property. Ob- 
viously, were it not for the keen interest the Department of State 
has in the formation and welfare of this school such a low price 
and such unusually favorable terms of payment would not have 
been considered. 


Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM P. HUGHES 
Director, Office of Foreign Buildings 


Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 











AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. ROY RUBOTTOM 


Mr. Roy Rubottom, 
Assistant Secretary of State 
for Latin American Affairs, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Rubottom: 

A Mr. R. Glaser, who is a reader of LATIN AMERICAN RE- 
PORT and a resident of El Salvador for many years, writes to us 
wanting to know if we are willing to present certain information 
through the medium of our magazine. 

Since this involves your department and your own recent trip 
with Dr. Milton Eisenhower, I am taking this form of an “open 
letter” to you in order to give you the opportunity of replying as you 
see fit. This will be published in our November issue. 

Briefly this is the information as given to us by Mr. Glaser: 

About 10 years ago a group of North Americans and Salva- 
dorenos cooperated in the establishment of an “American School” in 
San Salvador, which is open to U. S. as well as El Salvador children. 
From an humble beginning the school has grown to significant 
proportions with many hundreds attending. 

This group has felt that such a school should not stop at the 

grammar school level but should continue through high school. 
Toward this end enough money was raised to begin the school and 
the United States Government was approached for some land which 
originally had been purchased by the Government for $16,000. The 
U. S. Government was willing to sell the land but the asking price 
was $150.000. Then Mr.Glaser adds: 
_“A clean profit of $134,000. I never had known that the U. S. 
Government had gone into the real estate business at the expense 
of U. S. taxpayers who would like to send their children to a high 
school here in El Salvador. 

“We are pouring millions down rat-holes for which we get nothing, 
(here is a chance to make a substantial contribution to better 
relations and understanding at little or no cost to the United States) 
and this fellow in Washington thinks he is smart because he is 
holding out for $150,000 so he can tell his boss what a wonderful 
business deal he put over.” 

Mr. Secretary, we of LATIN AMERICAN REPORT know 
nothing of the “facts” other than what we have been told—but we 
do know one thing of our own personal knowledge, and that is that 
schools abroad have represented the finest possible investment for 
the development of United States good will. 

Sincerely yours, 


\Jn. 0, Oust 


cc: Mr. R. Giaser, PUBLISHER 


San Salvador, El Salvador 


(See State Department's Reply, Page 2) 













Member, Inter American Press Association 
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Weighty World Problems underlie 


THAT MORNING 
CUP of COFFEE 


...a taste of coffee economics 





In a room at the Pan American 
Union in Washington, D. C. at noon 
on September 27, representatives of 
15 Latin American coffee producing 
nations put their names to an agree- 
ment to control the export of coffee 
from their various countries. The 
agreement was designed to bolster 
world coffee prices which slid from an 
unprecedented high of 94¢ per pound 
for Santos 4’s (a top-grade Brazilian 
coffee) in New York in 1954, to a 
low of 45¢ per pound in May of 
this year. 

The Latin American coffee accord 
reached in Washington will probably 
have the desired effect of preventing 
any further sharp dip in coffee prices 
for the time being. It will thereby 
serve a valued purpose by providing 
some degree of temporary stability 
to the economies of these 15 coun- 
tries, all of which grow and export 
coffee on a commercial scale, and 
seven of which repend on coffee for 
a major part of their foreign ex- 
change. 

The agreement to withhold from 
the world market a percentage of 
each participating country’s coffee 
production followed two weeks of day 
and night consultation within the In- 
ternational Coffee Study Group. The 
conferences were an effort to achieve 
a unified free- world accord that 
would include African producers as 
well as the Latin American countries. 
Attempts to achieve this broad inter- 
continental agreement met with fail- 
ure. 

This was one of two important 
spheres in which observers believe 
the Washington talks fell short of any 
long-range solution of the problems 
facing the coffee growing nations— 
the Latin American agreement not- 
withstanding. The second sphere of 
inadequacy to come out of the Wash- 
ington talks was the failure in any 
way to cope with the basic problem 
of overproduction. These two short- 
comings render the Latin American 
agreement little: more than a tempo- 
rary expedient that merely postpones 
the inevitable. What then was achieved 
by the Latin agreement signed in 
Washington? 


POINT OF CONTENTION. This 
agreement replaced a seven-power 
accord signed in Mexico last year, 
that would have expired in another 
week, permitting signatory countries 
to dump the year’s withdrawal into 
consumer channels, should they have 
chosen to do so and had there been 
buyers. Some countries had an- 
nounced thier intention to unload 
their warehouses, and such a move 





could have further deflated the mar- 
ket. The pact was a noteworthy step 
forward in the sense that all 15 im- 
portant Hemisphere producers bound 
themselves to its terms. This provides 
a more equitable distribution of the 
control burden, in place of the seven 
countries which signed the Mexican 
pact. Under terms of that pact the 
others remained free to take unfetered 
advantage of such price stabilization 
as was achieved by the seven members 
who withheld their supplies from the 
market. 

Under terms of the present agree- 
ment among the Latin producers, Bra- 
zil, which produces more than half 
of the world’s coffee, will hold 40 
percent of her production off the 
export market. Colombia, the second 
largest producer, will hold back 15 
percent of her crop. The others will 
hold back five percent of the first 
300,000 bags produced and 10 per- 
cent over that amount. Under these 
terms, Brazil and Colombia, and a 
few other countries will export slight- 
ly more during the 1958-59 year 
than they did in 1957-58. Others will 
export less and some about the same. 
It balances out so that Latin America 
as a whole, which produces about 80 
percent of the world’s coffee, may ex- 
port about 1,500,000 bags more that 
last year’s 26 million. 

Where the Latin agreement differed 
from the African proposal was in 
method of control. The Latin nations 
would control coffee exports by hold- 
ing back specified percentages of pro- 
duction in each country, but there 
would be no control of production, 
unless it were exercised within the in- 
dividual countries. The Africans fa- 
vored more rigid controls by which 
each nation would be alloted a spe- 
cific export quota based on the ability 
of the world market to absorb sup- 
plies within a specified price structure. 
The African plan would in effect have 
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For every 60 bags that go aboard . . . 40 remain behind 











forced production control, at least 
so far as export production is con- 
cerned. The Latin plan in no way 
tends to regulate production. It was 
Brazil which finally rejected the 
African plan and ended efforts of 
the two groups to reach a compro- 
mise. 

CONTINUING STUDY The United 
States, as a major consumer and free- 
world financier, was a close observ- 
er of the September coffee talks. 
Officially, this nation favored any kind 
of agreeemnt that would stabilize 
prices and prevent further deteriora- 
tion of the economies of those na- 
tions which depend on coffee for their 
foreign income. Unoffically, this coun- 
try was said to favor the Africa pro- 
posal for fixed quotas. 

Despite failure to secure a world 
accord, French and Portuguese rep- 
resentatives announced their inten- 
tions to hold their exports within the 
limits set by the African formula. 
Most of the French-African produc- 
tion goes to France itself, and this 
will remain unrestrained. The five 
African countries affected by the 
French and Portuguese self-restric- 
tions, last year accounted for about 
half of that continent’s production 
of 8 million bags. The African coun- 
tries of Ethiopia, the Belgian Congo, 
and British Uganda, Tanganyika 
and Kenya, did not commit them- 
selves. 

However, all nations represented at 
the Washington talks agreed- that 
some kind of world control of coffee 
will have to come. All nations agreed 
to the establishment of a committee 
to make a thorough study of the 
world’s long-range coffee problems 
with an eye to a unified solution. 

What does coffee mean to Latin 
America? 

During the five years, 1952-56, El 
Salvador depended on coffee for 85 
percent of its total export earnings, 
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As price supports succeed 


. new plantings are encouraged 


Colombia for 82 percent, Guatemala 
72 percent, Haiti 70 percent, and 
Brazil 66 percent. For these coun- 
tries, and to a lesser extent, the other 
15 producing nations, .coffee is an 
important determinant of national 
prosperity. For every cent per pound 
variation in the price of green coffee, 
the national income is altered by 
roughly $19 million in Brazil, $7 mil- 
lion in Colombia. During recent years 
the price has fluctuated by as much 
as 20 cents per pound from one year 
to the next. 


CONTROL PITFALLS. It is easy 
then to see why the Latin American 
coffee producing countries should 
wish to mitigate violent price fluc- 
tuations and to control price levels 








Somewhere under the sun 


. a million cups of coffee 


within a profitable range. Time and 
again the leading coffee producers 
have pointed out that they do not 
wish to control prices for the purpose 
of jacking up prices to the consumer; 
because, as will be shown farther 
along, the consumer uses less coffee 
as prices rise beyond a certain point 
and the market actually may suffer 
from high prices. But the producing 
countries maintain, and justly so, that 
they are entitled to a fair and reason- 
able profit from their major exports. 
Actually, the right kind of coffee con- 
trols could work to protect the con- 
sumer from unreasonably high prices 
as well as to protect the producer 
from unrealistically low prices, 
through the maintenance of reason- 
able buffer stocks built up during 
good years to tide the market over 
low production years. 

Brazil has led efforts to stabilize 
and increase coffee income since as 
long ago as 1906. Since then most 
efforts in this direction have resulted 
in dubious success and have tended 
to worsen the nations’ competitive 
position in the world market. As a 
rule, the lesser producing countries 
have been reluctant to share the bur- 
den of price controls with Brazil, 
have instead been prone to take ad- 
vantage of Brazil’s successes to in- 
crease their own sales. Apart from 
the Inter-American Coffee Agree- 
ment, in effect during World War II, 
the pact signed by seven countries 
last year in Mexico was the first 
effective efforts toward international 
control. This is followed by the pres- 
ent 15-nation Latin America agree- 
ment. 

But when efforts are made at the 
international level to support coffee 
prices by export control programs, 
and no corresponding effort is direct- 
ed toward control over production, 
the long-range value of the price 
support program becomes question- 
able. Under such a program, a third 
agency becomes involved in the norm- 
al flow of coffee from producer to 
consumer—in this case, the govern- 
ments or government agencies signa- 
tory to the pact. The price-maintain- 
ing agency of each signatory nation 
then undertakes to buy from pro- 
ducers on the local market, and to 
withhold from the world market, 
enough of that particular country’s 
crop to meet its internaional obliga- 
ions according to the pact (in the 
case of Brazil under the present agree- 
ment: 40 percent of the country’s 
crop, estimated at over 26 million 
bags, which the Brazilian agency will 
pay for at about 80 percent of world 
market. price). 

BUILDING SURPLUSES. If interna- 





tional efforts to maintain world mar- 
ket prices above those normaally dic- 
tated by supply and demand are then 
successful, and there is no control 
over production, there is encouraged 
a continuing increase in production 
over normal demand. The burden 
on the price maintaining agency to 
buy and warehouse this increasing sur- 
plus becomes correspondingly great. 
Sooner or later, the surplus itself be- 
comes a problem to the producing 
country, and to the market. Under 
proper conditions of storage, coffee 
may be held over as long as five years 
without serious deterioration of qual- 
ity. As these surpluses build up, they 
hang like a lead balloon over the 


market. ; 
What then is to become of the sur- 


pluses held over to support prices? 
The surpluses could be retained as a 
buffer against the possibility of poor 
crops, but they are considered too 
large for that. It would take several 
consecutive years of extremely poor 
crops to wipe out the surpluses, and 
this seems unlikely. The surpluses 
could be destroyed and the holding 
governments or agencies absorb the 
losses. During most of the depression 
decade of the 1930’s, surpluses in 
excess of 20 million bags, two-thirds 
of a year’s consumption, hung over 
the market. Toward the end of this 
period Brazil destroyed some 78 mil- 
lion bags, 17 milion in 1937 alone. 
But this always creates bad feeling 
among the consuming public and 
should be avoided if at all possible. 

As of July 1, the beginning of the 
current crop year, Brazil had a carry- 
over of about 14 million bags, of 
which 3 million are a normal work- 
ing stock. Indications are that by the 
end of the 1958-59 crop year, Bra- 
zil’s carry-over will exceed her norm- 
al 12-month exports. Colombia will 
hold about half her yearly exports. 
The world surplus at the end of the 
crop year is estimated at more than 
three-quarters of normal requirements 
for the next 12 months. 

And yet production continues to 
expand by leaps and bounds. The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates 
world exportable coffee production 
for 1958-59 at 51,045,000 bags, com- 
pared with 44,380,000 the previous 
year. Department estimates are usu- 
ally on the conservative side. 

In contrast to supply, the demand 
for coffee is remarkably stable and 
rising at a much slower rate than is 
supply, at the present. Demand is 
regulated, somewhat — surprisingly, 
largely by price and by disposable 
personal income. As coffee prices 
rise, demand falls off. As incomes 
rise, up to a certain point, demand 
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increases. Beyond this point, there is 
very little change. Recent years in the 
United States have seen a falling off 
in per capita consumption of coffee, 
despite rising income, because the 
increase in income was not enough 
to offset higher prices. Coffee prices 
rose continuously, and sometimes 
sharply, during the 1940’s and until 
the present decline began in 1953. 


Demand for coffee in the United 
States has been growing at about 3 
percent a year. In Europe, where 
income has been increasing from a 
lower base level, the demand rise 
has been about 6 percent. If the 
average increase for these two im- 
portant consuming areas is then 4 
percent, it may be assumed that sup- 
plies can increase at about 4 percent 
a year and prices will remain steady 
by the law of supply and demand. 
But estimates for the 1958-59" crop 
indicate an increase in production by 
perhaps as much as 8 percent, or 
double the normal annual increase in 
demand. 


COFFEE ECONOMICS. How is this 
production increase to be offset? It 
works out that if control efforts suc- 
ceed in holding marketable produc- 
tion increase to 2 percent a year, it 
will cause an average price rise of 4 
to 6 percent a year. But this price 
increase serves to stimulate new plant- 
ings and more efficient harvesting of 
crops to produce bigger yields. Brazil 
maintains a sort of production con- 
trol, in that during recent years the 
exchange rate system has penalized 
production and served as an indirect 
export tax amounting to as much as 
100 percent. This is carried out by 
making the coffee exporter take his 
receipts in cruzeiros exchanged for 
dollars at the official rate, while the 
free rate of exchange may be in the 
neighborhood of twice the official 
rate. Still it is profitable to increase 
production so long as the government 
maintains its price support program, 
which is a form of subsidy. 

There are other factors that affect 
production and contribute to the vio- 
lent fluctuations in the coffee market. 
One is that it requires from five to 
seven years for new plantings to come 
into production. The effects of deci- 
sions made one year may be felt five 
years later. When prices appear to 
be on the upswing, new plantings are 
increased; if the market appears on 
the downgrade, plantings are reduced. 
However, results are somewhat miti- 
gated by the tendency to harvest 
more closely when prices are high, 
while trees are not stripped as clean 
when prices are low, and some mar- 
ginal plantations will not be harvest- 


ed at all. 

Brazil and, to a lesser extent, Col- 
ombia are in the awkward position 
of controlling enough of the market 
(53 percent for Brazil in 1957, down 
from 60 percent in 1945) to influ- 
ence world prices, without being in a 
position to control new production. 
Other Latin American countries, and 
Africa in~ particular, have benefited 
from Brazil’s price control schemes 
and resultant higher prices, by taking 
up an ever increasing share of the 
market. While total exports of coffee 
rose 30 percent in ten years, Brazilian 
exports increased only 8 percent, and 
Colombian exports actually decreased. 
Other Latin American exports grew 
52 percent during this time. African 
exports mushroomed 134 percent. 

A factor that further alters the cof- 
fee picture is a change of coffee- 
drinking habits in the United States, 
Latin America’s major coffee con- 
sumer. The demand for instant coffee 
has reduced the demand for green 
coffee beans and opened the door 
wider to African imports. The bulk of 
African coffees are classified as Ro- 
bustas and sell at a lower price, gen- 
erally speaking, than Latin American 
coffees. These African beans, which 
do not suit the American taste in 
roasted blends, are the principal in- 
gredient of the soluble coffees. More- 
over, a 132-pound bag of green beans 
produces about 1,000 more cups of 
soluble coffee than of roasted variety, 
due to more complete extraction by 
the soluble process. So as instant cof- 
fee claims a bigger share of the mar- 
ket, the volume needed to meet nor- 
mal demands is somewhat reduced. 


AFRICAN THREAT. The increase 
in use of instant coffee in the United 
States parallels the rise in African im- 
ports. Practically no instant coffee was 
produced in 1930. Imports from_ La- 
tin America that year were 11,560,- 
000 bags—from Africa, 44,000 bags. 
Last year instant coffees accounted 
for about 17 percent of green coffee 
imports in this country. Imports from 
Latin America were about 17 million 
bags—from Africa, around 3 million. 
Consumption of African coffee in the 
United States increased about 50 per- 
cent in 1956 over the previous year. 
About 42 percent of U. S. imports 
come from Brazil. 

In the European markets too, Af- 
rica is threatening Brazil’s position 
as chief supplier of coffees. Ten years 
ago the Robusta coffee of Africa did 
not figure in European consumption. 
In 1957, Africa acounted for 34 per- 
cent of that market, with 4.5 million 
bags. Brazil held onto only 39 per 
cent, with 5 million bags. Central 
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America had 14 perceni of the mar- 
ket with 1 million, and Colombia 
5 percent with 657,000 bags. 

Latin fears are justified that this 
important market will be further 
closed to them with the development 
of the European common market. 
Under the terms of the common mar- 
ket, European countries may be ex- 
pected to give preferential treatment 
to their African colonies. 

Meanwhile, Africa, whose produc- 
tion potential is barely scratched, 


continues to produce more and more 
coffee every year. It accounted for 
19.5 percent of world production in 
1956, a better than 50 percent in- 
crease over the 12.8 percent share 
it held in 1945. Some observers be- 
lieve that if Africa goes on unchecked 
it will be producing 40 percent of 
the world’s coffee by 1963. African 
growth in the world market picture 
certainly will not be stunted by Latin 
American pact countries’ well-inten- 
tioned efforts to uphold prices by 


withholding production. 

But on the other hand, should the 
Latin lands be forced to abandon their 
control efforts, and should a world- 
wide coffee war then be waged, Af- 
rican producers also could suffer se- 
verely by wholesale dumping of the 
beter Latin American grades at low 
prices. With this possibility in pros- 
pect, African producers also soon may 
see the advantage of some kind of 
world-wide coffee control agreement 
—even on the Latins’ terms. 
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Cabuitar of Fodliay 


If you are planning to travel in 
Latin America during November or 
December, you may want to time 
your trip to catch some of these gala 
events. Some dates may be subject 
to change, so please check them with 
your travel agent. 


DECEMBER 


8—Blessing of the Beaches in Uru- 
guay. Also celebrated with national 
regattas, horsemanship competitions, 
and other sports events. 

8—Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception all over Latin America, 
mainly by religious services. 

12—Virgin of Guadalupe, Mexico. 
This is a religious festival that begins 
a week before and ends with a grand 
climax. Indians make the pilgrimage 
to her most popular shrine, four miles 
north of Mexico City. Barefoot, with 
packs on their backs and children 
clinging to parents, the Indians stream 
through the capital. Once at their 
destination they pitch camp. Native 
dances, in lavish costumes, take place 
December 12 from midnight to mid- 
night. 

12—Day of the Indian, El Salvador. 
Although beloved by all Mexico, the 
Virgin of Guadalupe is_ especially 
dear to the Indians because, accord- 
ing to tradition, she appeared in De- 
cember, 1531, to a poor Indian, Juan 
Diego. In El Salvador her feast day 
is called Day of the Indian. Proces- 
sions of children and young people 
put on native dress to honor the 
Virgin. 

16-24—Posadas, Mexico. On these 
evenings, in city homes and village 
streets, the journey to Bethlehem is 
re-enacted in traditional fashion. 
Afterward, the social part of the 
posadas consists of refreshments and 
dancing but the highlight is breaking 
of the “pifata.” The pifata is an 
earthenware jar, covered with gaily 
colored papier-maché figures—ani- 
mals, flowers, and even Disney char- 
acters. Filled with sweets and toys, it 
is suspended from the ceiling. Blind- 
folded guests try to break it with a 
stout pole. Nativity plays, combining 
Spanish and Indian elements is an- 
other feature of Mexican Christmas. 

16-24—In Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, the holiday season is heralded 
by Misas de Aguinaldo (masses held 
around 4:30 a.m.), noted for their 
lilting Christmas carols dating back 
to the Sixteenth Century. 





18-21 — Chichicastenango Fiesta 
of St. Thomas, Guatemala. In this 
colorful highland village of Guate- 
mala, a chief tourist goal at any time 
of the year because of its market 
days, there is a four-day festival hon- 
oring St. Thomas. Thousands of In- 
dians pour into the village dressed in 
striking ceremonial costumes. They 
worship pagan gods on the steps of 
the church, pay homage to St. 
Thomas inside the church; set off 
firecrackers, dance El Son, a secular 
dance, to the accompaniment of ma- 
rimba orchestras, and watch a pre- 
Columbian ritual—the Flying Pole— 
elaborate performers swinging  si- 
multaneously by ropes in ever-widen- 
ing circles from a tall pole to the 
ground. 

24—Christmas Eve. Throughout 
Latin America people attend mid- 
night Mass which is followed by fam- 
ily feasting. Although turkey is the 
Yule dish of Spain and most of Lat- 
in America, the “cena” (after-mid- 
night feast) often features roast pig 
as a favored side dish. 

25—Christmas Day. 

26—Boxing Day—Junkanoo Fes- 
tival of Nassau, and islands of the 
Bahamas. Similar to carnival in Lat- 
in lands. Costumed dancers and sing- 
ers parade through the streets. 

28—Usually on this day, until 
January ist, Costa Rica holds its 
unique Chirstmas holiday _ fiestas. 
These are the bullfights where the 
bull is not killed and the fighters are 
anyone and everyone. The “fights” 
are held in San José, the capital, in a 
big square, Plaza Gonzalez, which is 
enclosed by platforms and bleachers. 
Then, thousands of amateur toreros 
rush into the center of the square 
waving brightly colored blankets, 
shawls and coats to attract the bull’s 
attention. It is a hilarious free-for-all 
in which some would-be toreros get 
knocked around. 
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Zz. picturesshown here and on the 
front cover are excellent examples 
of the extraordinary paintings done 
by Haiti’s dark-skinned natives— 
paintings which recently have been 
making their appearance in leading 
museums, galleries and distinguished 
private collections throughout the free 
world. 

Once seen, Haitian paintings are 
instantly recognized, for these people 
paint wth a distinctive boldness and 
color and style. Based mainly on 
life within the country, their subjects 
may range from gay village carnivals, 
to interpretations of tales from the 
Bible, to the brooding mysterious 
moods of a voodoo ceremony. One 
outstanding Haitian artist, Hector 
Hyppolite, was a practicing voodoo 
priest who never had an art lesson in 
his life. The first painting he sold 
brought only eight dollars. Another, 
called Composition, completed three 
years later, is today valued at $2,000. 
Remarkable for its color, design and 
vitality, it has been viewed by thou- 
sands of delighted spectators at im- 
portant art exhibitions in Europe, 
South America and the United States. 

The Caribbean republic of Haiti 
has long been‘ noted for the coffee, 
mahogany and rum shipped from its 
verdant valleys and _ lush-foliaged 
mountains; but it is only ‘within the 
last 15 years that this valuable new 
export has become important. How 
then did this tiny island republic, 
second oldest in the Western hemi- 
sphere, suddenly emerge as a rich new 
source of art? 

It happened through the almost 
single-handed efforts of DeWitt Peters, 
a U. S. citizen who accomplished the 
incredible feat of awakening the art 
of a whole country through struggle, 
perseverance and quietly stubborn 
faith. 

Son of Charles Rollo Peters, a well- 
known California artist, famed for his 
portrayals of the romantic days of 
early California, Peters was a painter 
himself with four successful exhibi- 
tions behind him when he came to 
Haiti’s capital city of Port-au-Prince 
in 1943. Fourteen months after his 
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arrival he founded a combination mu- 
seum-school-art gallery known as Le 
Centre d’ Art, whose doors are open 
to any Haitian hungry to paint and 
with signs of talent. Here the artist 
receives without cost, encouragement 
and guidance plus brushes, paints 
and specially-treated masonite board 
on which to create his pictures. When 
the paintings are completed, the 
Center will exhibit and try to sell 
them for him. 


NOT TODAY—TOMORROW. On 
a recent trip to Port-au-Prince we 
visited Peters at the Art Center, where 
he is still director. We stopped in the 
teeming, colorful streets to ask di- 
rections of an old woman with a bas- 
ket of vegetables balanced gracefully 
on her head. Her face lit up with pride 
as she directed us to the white-col- 
umned, three-story Victorian mansion 
set back among the shadows of 
towering trees on the Rue de la 
Revolution, a few blocks from the 
heart of town. We found Peters, a 
graying, soft-spoken man, in his office, 
a large square room jammed to its 
high ceilings with newly arrived 
canvases waiting to be catalogued 
and exhibited. He was examining a 
crude drawing done in crayon by a 
barefoot boy who stood anxiously by 
the desk. The boy was thin and tired. 
He had walked almost 30 miles down 
from the hills. 

“Mine is not so good as those,” 
the boy stammered as he glanced at 
the brilliant-hued paintings around 
the room. 

“Not today,” Peters said gently. 
“But maybe tomorrow.” 

He nodded to his assistant, a 
signal that the boy had talent. In the 
primitive drawing he had seen signs 
of latent ability. Another Haitian 
painter was to be given the chance to 
grow. 


In just this fashion Peters has dis- 
covered and developed more than 250 
gifted artists, ranging in age from 10 
to 60, including Hyppolite, the voodoo 
priest, a farmer, a tailor’s apprentice, 
an itinerant mechanic and Peters’ 


own houseboy. He has encouraged 
them to produce over 10,000 pictures. 
Some of his artists cannot read or 
write, for Haiti is a country where 
poverty and illiteracy prevail. Never- 
theless, it is from the poor native 
classes that Peters has reaped his 
richest harvest of gifted painters. 

It has not been an easy harvest to 
gather. Soon after he opened the 
Center, Peters heard that in tiny 
remote villages in the mountains there 
were natives who tried to paint with 
whatever crude materials they could 
find or devise. Outsiders never saw 
these efforts and chances were that 
these simple, struggling people would 
never hear of the new Center, and 
if they did, they would probably never 
come here. So Peters decided to go 
to them. 


AN URGE TO EXPRESS. He took 
with him a chauffeur-translator. Out- 
side the cities, the natives mainly 
speak Creole, a confusing combina- 
tion of African dialects and several 
Western languages. Haiti is a Tom 
Thumb country—so small you can 
fly across it in 45 minutes—but its 
roads are poor and its hundreds of 
villages almost inaccessible to modern 
transportation. Peters loaded his jeep 
with art supplies, and threaded his 
way through dense tropical valleys 
and across spiny mountain ridges to 
seek out anyone he heard of who had 
evinced any interest in painting or 
drawing. What he found reaffirmed his 
belief that deep within the responsive 
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Haitian spirit there is a driving urge 
to express itself in art. 

He has seen unschooled natives 
returning from long hard days in the 
fields to paint with chicken feathers 
for brushes, furniture enamel for paint 
and wrapping paper for canvas. One 
young boy was too poor even to 
afford these, and Peters found him 
drawing his pictures with a stick in 
the dust in front of his dilapidated hut. 

To all of them Peters has given 
an armful of materials such as they 
have never seen—brushes, paints and 
art boards. His response is often an 
embarrassed, baffled smile, for many 
are unsure how to use their new 
riches. Quietly Peters explains, en- 
courages them to try for themselves, 
advises them as to what they might 
effectively attempt to paint and returns 
later for their completed pictures. 

One day, driving through a tiny 
coastal village, Peters was to make 
his greatest find. He spotted the doors 
of a native bar decorated with incred- 
ibly. painted birds and flowers. He was 
told they had been done by a voodoo 
priest named Hector Hyppolite. 
Eagerly Peters set out to find him. 
At the priest’s crude hut he met with 
disappointment. Hyppolite was not 
there. Peters was drawn up short by 
a bizarre sight. A gaunt, emaciated 
figure draped in a bizarre robe, hair 
flowing to his shoulders, moved to- 
ward him waving a bottle of cola, 
the native Haitian symbol of hos- 
pitality. This was Hyppolite. He had 
already seen Peters’ arrival in a vision, 








he said, and was coming to greet him. 

Three weeks later Hyppolite ap- 
peared at the Center with 16 paintings, 
and recounted a second vision: that he 
would sell five of these pictures to a 
famous man. Two days after Peters 
hung them, André Breton, renowned 
expert on French surrealist art, bought 
five, paying $40 for the lot. Today, 
ten years after Hyppolite’s death, the 
voodoo priest is acclaimed as Haiti’s 
greatest primitive artist. 


NO ENCOURAGEMENT. The idea 
for the Center took form in Peters’ 
mind during his first six months in 
Haiti. He was one of several Amer- 
icans sent down in 1943 by Nelson 
Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, in a program to 
establish good will with other Western 
Hemisphere nations. His job was to 
teach English to high school students, 
but Peters’ first love was art. Where- 
ever he found himself he had always 
sought out his fellow painters, con- 
stantly curious to see and evaluate 
the work they were creating. Now in 
Haiti he set out to do the same. 

At the end of each day he would 
wander through the town in search 
of paintings created by Haitians. He 
could find none. And equally aston- 
ishing, there was not a single art 
school or gallery or shop or corner 
in which to exhibit a painting. 

“I don’t believe it,” Peters said 
stubbornly. “In a land where music 
and dancing are instinctive to almost 
everyone and where nature itself 
explodes in breathtaking tropical 
beauty, it seems impossible that no 
one even wants to paint.” 

No attempt had been made to 
encourage painting here since Henri 
Christophe, tyrannical, would-be em- 
peror, had tried, more than a century 
before. The only art found in Haiti 
prior to that time consisted of crude 
cave carvings made by aboriginal 
Indians centuries before Columbus 
discovered the land. Christophe had 
brought. an English drawing-master 
to his palace to teach select members 
of his court. Unlike Peters, who 125 
years later was to awaken the talent 
of the whole nation, Christophe’s 
teacher made no attempt to encourage 
art beyond a favored few, and with 
the ruler’s suicide in 1820, Haitian 
art, except for one brief, abortive 
government attempt to revive it in 
1896, was dead. Peters decided it was 
time to revive the corpse. 

Through the newspapers and by 
word-of-mouth Peters let it be known 
that he was interested in seeing all 
paintings and: painters. What he found 
worthwhile he intended to collect for 
public exhibition and possible sale. 
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Although scarcely a dozen people 
brought him their work he soon saw 
enough to convince him that these, and 
others, should be encouraged. Peters 
resigned his teaching post to devote 
full time trying to interest government 
officials in setting up a national art 
center which would furnish free in- 
struction and supplies and a place to 
exhibit as well. 

Skeptics in various offices were 
quick to argue the foolishness of 
Peters’ plan on the grcunds of econ- 
omy. If the people were really in- 
terested in painting wouldn’t they have 
demanded something be done about it 
before now? 


THE IMPASSE. Peters refused to 
give up. He continued to haunt various 
official bureaus, selling his cause. 
Meanwhile, he was gathering more 
artists around him. Instructing them 
on technique, advising on possible 
subjects, and slowly starting to build 
up a group of completed paintings 
for an exhibition. Seven months after 
quitting his job he had collected 
enough paintings for such a show. 

But government officials, though 
they had shown signs of bending be- 
fore Peters’ dogged appeals, suddenly 
rendered an apparently final decision: 
“Even if we were to agree to an art 
center, the government has no build- 
ing to spare for this purpose. For 
once and all, the case is closed.” 

This was an impasse Peters had 
not expected. His arguments and pleas 
might sway opinions, but they could 
not materialize a building where none 
existed. Discouraged, he began to 
take long walks in search of an 
answer. Then one afternoon he found 
it, 

Turning into the Rue de la Revolu- 
tion, he stopped short before the 
grillework gates of an empty Victorian 
house. They were chained and pad- 
locked; a solitary soldier stood guard 
before them. A few questions later 
Peters learned this imposing mansion 
had been sequestered by the govern- 
ment during an inheritance squabble. 
It was now state-controlled property. 
He raced across the heart of the city, 
back to the government palace. 

The one man who could grant him 
the use of this building was the 
President of Haiti, Elie Lescot. With 
the aid of the cultural attaché of the 
American Embassy, Peters nianaged 
to get into the mahogany-paneled, 
velvet-hung office to see him. 

Lescot was a man with a hundred 
other pressing problems, yet Peters 
found him unexpectedly sympathetic. 

“The one thing I hadn’t counted 
on,” Peters grins as he tells the story, 
“was a shared enthusiasm for paint- 





ing. The president, in his youth, had 
tried his hand at it personally—on 
neckties.” 

Lescot lifted his phone and in one 
minute cut through the frustrations 
which had bound Peters for months. 
The government had at last agreed to 
open a center of art, and Peters 
happily promised an official opening- 
day exhibition in three weeks. 

On May 4, 1944 Le Centre d’Art 
opened its doors to the first group 
exhibition of Haitian painting ever 
held. Within an hour after the Center’s 
dedication its halls were crowded with 
enthusiastic throngs who bought 23 
of the 47 paintings exhibited. Most 
of the visitors were government offi- 
cials and well-to-do Haitians. A few 
Americans were sprinkled in the 
crowd. 

EXHIBITIONS. “The natives from 
humbler ranks who were destined to 
become the heart of the Center were 
too timid to venture inside that first 
day,” Peters told us. But outside, their 
excitement was unrestrained. One 
painting, sent out for framing, was 
late being returned. Peters heard a 
clamor outside, peered out of his 
office window and saw his messengers 
returning with the huge, unwrapped 
picture held aloft. A joyous, applaud- 
ing mob trailed them. The Haitian 
people, moved by the talents of one of 
their own countrymen, were caught up 
in a wild new enthusiasm. 

Next morning Peters found a frail, 
poorly-dressed 25-year-old waiting in 
his office. His name was Rigaud 
Benoit. In his hands he held an 
ordinary clay vase on which he had 
painted flowers and leaves. He had 
heard that yesterday real money had 
been paid in this place for paintings, 
and he hoped to sell his vase. The 
price he asked was 40 cents in, 
Haitian money, an entire day’s wages 
for Benoit. 

Peters at the time was interested 
only in paintings, although ultimately 
the Center was to establish depart- 
ments of sculpture and ceramics. He 
bought the vase to encourage the 
nervous Benoit. “The flowers he had 
painted,” Peters recalls, “were crude, 
but they had the same intense color 
and feeling I had recognized in 
Haitian dance and music. If Benoit 
could put that beauty on an art board, 
I knew I had discovered my first 
primitive artist.” 

Three weeks later Rigaud Benoit 
returned with three pictures that were 
all that Peters had hoped for, two 
scenes of native life splashed with 
a rainbow of uninhibited color, an- 
other of an imaginary dragon-like 
animal in a dense forest. All were 
drawn with a child-like simplicity, 
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each blade of grass and every leaf 
carefully outlined and _ colored 
Benoit’s paintings hit Peters’ heart 
as well as his eye, and he was can- 
fident that others would feel the same 
way. It was a week later that he 
packed his jeep that first time and 
drove off into the mountains. 


In a year’s time the Center had 
begun to fill with paintings and now 
Peters was faced with a new problem 
—how to share this art with the rest 
of the world. 

He began to bombard everyone he 
knew in the art world with letters, 
asking for a chance to exhibit the 
great talents of his native artists. It 
was the Lyceum Society in Havana 
which gave him his first opportunity. 
Anxiously Peters packed the group of 
paintings which would speak for 
Haiti, and sent them across the 
Caribbean to the Cuban capital. Then 
he tautly awaited their verdict. Their 
response was unanimously enthusias- 
Uc; 

This was the first time Haitian 
“primitives” had been seen outside 
their own tiny homeland, and people 
were enthralled by their quality. This 
favorable reaction encouraged Peters 
to exhibit elsewhere. He then arranged 
for the Haitian exhibition to travel to 
the UNESCO International Exhibit 
of Art in Paris, where the Haitian 
paintings won top notices. Then came 
London, Amsterdam, Vienna, Ham- 
burg, Munich, Bern and Geneva, and 
on around the globe to the capitals 
of South and Central America, and 
more than a score of key cities in 
the United States. 

Soon Haitian paintings were being 
sought by museums. Four were 


selected for permanent exhibit at 
New York’s celebrated Museum of 
Modern Art. Included among them is 
an oddly poignant portrayal of street 
sweepers in the town of Cap Haitien 
by Philomé Obin, whom Peters 
discovered in 1945. When they met, 
Obin, a humble man with disarming 
naivete, was standing in his court- 
yard beside a slate on which he had 
written a simple and touching prayer: 
“Dear God, the year 1944 was a bad 
one for Philomé Obin. Please try and 
make the year 1945 a better one for 
him.” 


NATION OF PAINTERS. Other 
Haitian paintings hang in museums in 
Cleveland, San Francisco, which has 
eight, and Seattle, which has seven 
in its collection. Important private 
Haitian primitives found their way 
into the homes of Alfred Hitchock, 
Arthur Miller, Noel Coward, Joseph 
Pulitzer, Jr. and dozens of other well- 
known personalites. 

Today hundreds of tourists are 
drawn to Haiti each year to see and 
buy these extraordinary works of art. 

If you're visiting Port-au-Prince 
you can find pictures at the Center 
of Art ranging in price from $1 to 
more than $500, but whether you’re 
buying or not, there’s a world of joy 
just for the looking. On every side 
you'll find paintings created by native 
artists Peters has launched, from a 
huge 25-foot mural welcoming jou in 
the airport waiting room, to vivid 
paintings on the walls of most of the 
major hotels. 

Most spectacularly, painted on the 
walls of the Episcopal Holy Trinity 
Cathedral is a work which eight of 


Peters’ artists have created together 
—a magnificent 13-panel series of 
murals depicting the life of Christ. 
It is a poetic mixture of spiritual 
tenderness and emotion in which all 
the Biblical characters are dark- 
skinned, brightly garbed natives living 
in tropical Haitian villages instead 
of the Holy Land. 

When Peters visits the cathedral 
himself, he stops with special father- 
ly pride before one of the 13:panels, 
remembering the day its creator, Ri- 
gaud Benoit, stood trembling in his 
office as he asked 40 cents for a 
crude vase. And moving on, he smiles 
warmly at another, done by Philomé 
Obin, as the gentle little artist’s per- 
sonal message to God chalked on a 
slate comes back to mind. At a third, 
painted by Castera Bazile, he recalls 
the day Bazile, then Peters’ houseboy, 
came to him to ask stumblingly for 
a chance to paint, got it, and went 
on to become one of Haiti’s foremost 
artists and a.member of the Center’s 
board of counselors. 

The Center sells about 1000 paint- 
ings each year. But as the work of 
more and more artists comes through, 


the Haitian government’s contribu- 
tion has become inadequate. From 
1946 to 1951 the U.S. State Depart- 
ment contributed, but with a change 
in budget this aid ceased, and now 
Peters is seeking a large foundation 
grant to help him not only to carry 
on his Work but to expand it. . 

In the history of art, wise and un- 
derstanding patrons have given fu- 
tures to a Single artist, or five, or 
perhaps even ten, but DeWitt Peters 
has inspired a whole nation of paint- 
ers. 
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At the market square in And in the crumbling streets 

historic old Morelia, life is largely of a small, poor town west of Lagos 

a matter of bargaining and haggling with customers— life is drudgery for man and beast, and 

of sitting and waiting beside the stands where drudgery is perhaps not unpleasant for them 


fruits and vegetables are sold 
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Along the narrow streets of San Juan And sometimes a man’s biggest problem But in the streets of industrial Monterrey ine 
the old wait to die and the young wait to grow is just to keep his britches from falling off life is a serious matter and a fellow yp A 
old and this is a part of life and this too ts life learns young to make his own way id ve 
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out of Mexico 


In the parlance of photo-journal- 
ists there is a term which applies to 
that type of photography which 
snatches a living moment out of life. 
Ys They call it “‘a slice of life.” 

— It is the purpose of such pictures 
& to tell a truth about life—and to tell 
d it spontaneously. 

The pictures shown here take “a 
slice of life” off the streets and by- 
roads of Mexico. 
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And life around a taco stand 
is just like life anywhere else when 
the animated subject of politics comes up 
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{nd in a village somewhere west of Potosi 

life is all excitement when a bus stops in town 

and venders scurry to sell their wares 

fo the passengers inside 
At dusk beside a churchyard fence 
in Morelia—life is a glimpse of a Madonna-like 
face from under a basketful of wares. 
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Just six months have gone by since 
tall, scholarly Arturo Frondizi, 49, 
took the helm of Argentina’s Ship of 
State. It was a ship of untried and 
somewhat doubtful seaworthiness, 
adrift in a stormy sea with many 
complex pressures crowding in upon 
it from all sides, and no one knew 
exactly what course the new Master 
would steer. 

Today, six months later, the po- 
litical and economic seas are run- 
ning as heavily as ever, and where 
the Frondizi ship once rode with the 
waves, now it plunges sickeningly 
into the troughs as they come along, 
takes a battering, and reels shakily 
out on top again. The Master has 
charted some kind of course, but it 
appears to have been mostly one of 
expediency. The port of destination 
still is debatable and not a great deal 
of progress has been logged in any 
one direction. 

Moreover, where in the beginning 
the Ship’s Master sailed with a full 
complement more or less solidly 
aligned behind him, now he battles 
to windward with a divided and mu- 
tinous crew. There are observers in 
Buenos Aires who say that Ship’s 
Master Frondizi will go down to the 
sea one of these days and not come 
back. Some of these see President 
Frondizi’s latest crisis—that of edu- 
cation—as the beginning of the end. 
But he has in his favor the fact that 
he is elected for a six-year term. It 
would take some kind of coup to 
oust him short of that, and it is gen- 
erally agreed that Argentina, enjoy- 


ARGENTINA... prece 


ing its first popularly-elected govern- 
ment in more than a decade of dic- 
tatorship and provisional rule, would 
have to come upon pretty desperate 
circumstances before any kind of 
coup would be popularly tolerated. 

The basis of this latest crisis in 
the Frondizi Administration seems 
almost petty compared to some other 
issues that the regime has tangled 
with. And yet the education issue 
has perhaps lost Frondizi more vital 
support than any he has come up 
against. 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION. The crisis 
arose in the universities. The trouble 
came about as result of a reform bill, 
actually drawn up by the Provisional 
Government of Pedro Aramburu, 
before Frondizi took office. It was 
one of a number of measures awaiting 
Congressional ratification. For some 
reason Frondizi kept the education 
measure in mothballs until mid-Sep- 
tember when he brought it out and 
announced his intention to push it 
through. Reaction in the universities 
was immediate and violent. Students 
seized university buildings through- 
out the nation and swarmed into the 
streets to do battle with the police. 

On the surface, the education bill 
appeared innocent enough. It would 
grant to private universities the right 
to issue degrees and certificates, a 
right now reserved for the country’s 
eight state universities, and it also 
would provide for the establishment 
of private universities. But the worm 
in the apple was the fact that the 





private universities in Argentina are 
owned and run by the Catholic 
Church. Traditionally, since Argen- 
tina achieved its independence from 
Spein, the Church had been excluded 
from any major role in the univer- 
sities. The controversial education 
measure challenged this anticlerical 
tradition and alienated the students 
and the intelligentsia, strongest sup- 
porters of the anticlerical stand. 


The President’s support of the 
private universities not only cost him 
the antagonism, of the students and 
the intelligentsia, but caused a ma- 
jority of Frondizi’s Intransigent Radi- 
cal bloc in Congress to rebel against 
him. The controversial Article 28 of 
the education measure was rejected 
by Congress and it was considered a 
drubbing defeat for the President, the 
effects of which may carry far be- 
yond the education bill, itself. 

The President has increasingly be- 
come target for outspoken attacks by 
his opponents. As he departed, with 
his cabinet, from a recent function, 
the President was greeted with cries 
of “resign, resign” from the crowd. 
As he and his cabinet took the salute 
of the Grenadier Guard there were 
no customary cheers from the crowd. 


LABOR CONTROVERSY. Frondizi’s 
Congress approved last August a con- 
troversial labor union organization 
bill, believed by many virtually to 
hand the labor movement back to 
Peronista control. Approval of the 
measure came over the bitter protests 
of anti-Peronist unions (about 1 mil- 








lion strong, as against 1.5 miliion in 
pro-Peronist unions), formal opposi- 
tion of the Church, most of the press, 
and business and professional organi- 
zations. 

Anti-Peronistas decried the mea- 
sure as a Fascist law and “a blank 
check for repayment of a political 
debt” to Peronists who voted for 
Frondizi. The bill re-established a 
single General Labor Confederation 
with the official right to speak for 
labor. Eighteen of the bill’s 57 clauses 
were the same as Peron’s labor law. 
The law provided for elections of new 
officers within 90 days despite the 
fact that all unions then had elected 
officials—most of whom were elected 
while pro-Perén leaders were still dis- 
qualified. This measure may have 
won Frondizi the dubious support of 
Peronist labor, but it cost him heavi- 
ly in many important quarters. 

However, the first test of the new 
labor code came early in October 
and resulted in a major victory for 
anti-Perén labor forces. The fight 
went against the Government when it 
was forced to abandon its attempt to 
bring the big Railroad Workers 
Union under Peronist leadership. 
More than 150,000 workers went out 
on strike after the Government seized 
the union’s central headquarters and 
recognized an insurgent Peronist Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

President Frondizi went over the 
head of his Labor Minister to settle 
the strike, and surrendered to all the 
union’s terms. To the Government’s 
surprise, most of the union’s locals 
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recedent in petroleum 


had joined the strike despite tactics 
whereby the head of the state rail- 
roads had signed with the insurgent 
leadership a wage increase that had 
been denied the union under its elected 
leaders. Leaders of anti-Pronist labor 
factions saw in this test of strength 
hope of resisting Peronist engulfment 
of organized labor under the new 
labor code. 

President Frondizi made a bold 
and precedent-shattering move in the 
realm of oil during the month of 
July, which won him friends both at 
home and abroad, but which also laid 
him open for bitter criticism by the 
economic nationlists, and caused some 
uneasiness even among those who 
wanted to see action taken in the 
petroleum field. Until he took office 
May 1, Arturo Frondizi was the most 
fervent of Argentina’s economic na- 
tionalists. But the grim realities of 
Argentina’s economic situation were 
fast sobering for the new President. 

The solution that the President 
arrived at was a courageous compro- 
mise that lefi the sacrosanct Govern- 
ment oil monopoly, YPF, intact, but 
provided for the private capital and 
the knowhow needed from abroad to 
relieve a situtation in petroleum, and 
in the nation’s economy, that had be- 
come intolerable. 


PRECEDENT IN OIL. Despite the 
fact that Argentina has proved re- 
serves of 500 million tons of oil, the 
nation last year imported 10 million 
tons, or 65 percent of the country’s 
petroleum needs. The drain on Ar- 












. from behind these pink walls the President guides the nation 


gentina’s dangerously low exchange 
reserves was $300 million, or about 
the equivalent of the nation’s payment 
deficits for the year. 

The oil agreements arrived at by 
the Frondizi Administration with 
private U.S. concerns, and other for- 
eign groups, would provide more than 
$1 billion investment capital and the 
technical knowhow necessary to de- 
velop a worthwhile chunk of the 
nation’s reserves. The foreign concerns 
would provide machinery and equip- 
ment, build pipelines and refineries 
and drill wells, over a six year period. 
YPF would be reorganized to take 
advantage of private capital, but the 
deal involved the granting of no 
special concessions nor did it renounice 
sovereignty over the nations oil re- 
serves. No payments would be made 
in oil and all production would go 
toward increasing YPF’s reserves to 
meet the nation’s requirements. 

Opposition to the oil agreements 
was, of course, to be expected from 
nationalist elements. But some of the 
political elements that originally 
favored foreign entrance into the field, 
reportedly have started to agitate 
against allegedly excessively-generous 
terms of the concessions. Some believe 
the concessions represent an unusually 
high price for a country to pay for 
production, after having located its 
own reserves. 

Moreover, the concessions _ re- 
portedly involve some untested legal 
questions arising from the relationship 
of the Federal Government and the 
Provincial Governments, and involv- 
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Argentine laborer sips his mate . . . caught in 
a vicious circle of wage hikes and inflated 
costs 


ing possible conflict with constitutional 
provisions. Some fear that these oil 
concessions, hastily made by a regime 
that may turn out to be widely un- 
popular in Argentina, could eventually 
create an explosive situation in U.S- 
Argentine political relations and jeop- 
ardize other U.S. private investment 
in the Plate. 

But these fears are purely specula- 
tive and may prove to be unfounded. 
The important point at the present is 
that senseless nationlist barriers to de- 
velopment of natural resources has 
been breached in Argentina, and if the 
arrangement does not backfire, it could 
serve as an important precedent that 
may be followed elsewhere in the 
Hemisphere. 

However the free world nations 
have not been the only ones to get 
into the petroleum act in Argentina. 
Argentina has accepted a Russian 
proposition to exchange Soviet petro- 
leum and machinery for Argentine 
vegetable oils and other commod- 
ities. “If Egypt’s Nasser can play the 
East against the West and get away 
with it, so can I,” President Frondizi 
is reported to have said. Frondizi ex- 
plained that he accepted the Russian 
barter deal, not because he wants 
closer ties with Moscow, but because 
he needs more attention and financial 
help from Washington. 


UNHEALTHY PICTURE. Turning 
now to Argentina’s general economic 
situation, it has reached such a sad 
state as to cause the International 
Monetary Fund late in September to 
advise that country to stop living 


beyond its means, and to take what 
may be harsh steps to check inflation. 
From March 1956 to June 1958, the 
cost of living index rose 74 precent, 
one-third of which took place during 
the last quarter. Since Frondizi took 
office May 1, the cost of living spurted 
even higher, spurred on by a 60 per- 
cent hike” in wages and _ salaries 
decreed by the new President, without 
any corresponding increase in produc- 
tion. The Monetary Fund advised that 
inflation will continue unless the bud- 
get is held Closer to resources (pro- 
spective budgetary deficit for this 
year: $666 million), and unless wage 
increases and credit expansion are 
limited to the probable growth of 
resources. 

Changes in exchange rates have 
caused the peso to slip from 48 to 54 
to the dollar since May 1. Argentina 
has both an official rate of exchange 
pegged at 18 to the dollar and a free 
rate of 54 to the dollar. Since some 
goods are admitted under a combina- 
tion of the two rates, this amounts 
in effect to a government-sanctioned 
devaluation. 

In regard to the foreign exchange 
position, the Ministry of Economy 
pointed out at mid-year that unless 
certain steps were taken, reserves 
would not last out the year. Foreign 
exchange commitments up to the end 
of the year amounted to $645 million, 
as against estimated availabilities of 
$750 million. The Ministry said that 
present commitments will be honored, 
but that a new system will be instituted 
for the coming year whereby exchange 
will be allocated by commodity, within 
the country’s availabilities. Imports 
will be severely curbed while efforts 
will be intensified to build up exports. 

Due to dwinding Argentine herds, 
domestic consumption of meats is be- 
ing restricted to permit building up the 
herds and to maintain meat exports. 
Industrial development will be en- 
couraged in fields that will create the 
biggest savings in foreign exchange— 
especially in steel, coal and petroleum. 
To curb the soaring cost of living, on 
the domestic front, the Government 
has fixed prices and profit margins on 
many consumer items. Wages and 
salaries may again have to be adjusted 
by collective bargaining if the cost 
of living index increases by as much 
as 10 percent by November. 


RECOVERY PLAN. Meanwhile, the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America has completed, 
at the request of the Argentine 
Government, a thorough study of the 
nation’s ills and its reserves, and 
suggested an economic recovery plan. 
The plan calls for a reduction and 





careful selection of imports to insure 
that money spent abroad will bolster 
lagging industries—especially petro- 
leum. The mission believes that Ar- 
gentina could increase production of 
goods and services 40 percent by 
1962, and 77 percent by 1965, over 
1955 levels. Per capita product would 
have to expand at an annual rate of 
2.8 percent up to 1967, which the 
mission does not believe difficult in 
view of past performances. 

This study points up a_ serious 
diversion of post-war investment from 
production and transportation into 
unproductive fields. As a result, Ar- 
gentina’s transport facilities, including 
railways, coastal shipping, air trans- 
port, port facilities, automotive trans- 
port and highways, have become 
antiquated. By 1955, there were only 
21 automobiles for each 1,000 in- 
habitants, compared to 28 in 1929, 
and 66 percent of the cars in 1955 
were more than 15 years old. Ther 
has been no new marine shipping 
added since 1952, and air transpori 
in Argentina was said to have made 
the least progress of any Latin 
American country. 

Into such a state during a decade 
of Perén rule, has sunk what was once 
the richest of the Latin American 
republics. And yet Argentina remains 
today potentially one of the richest. 
To realize this potential, it will take 
a combination of strong and intelligent 
leadership, plus a unified and deter- 
mined will on the part of the people 
to work and produce and to accept 
whatever ‘harsh measures of austerity 
become necessary. Moreover, it will 
take outside aid to overcome the 
structural crisis in the nation’s econ- 
omy, and this will be forthcoming in 
direct proportion to the sensible and 
realistic approaches taken by the na- 
tion’s people and their leaders in 
government. 

It is the thinking in official circles 
in Buenos Aires that the President is 
capable of adopting a tougher line, 
and that if the pressures become 
extreme enough, he ultimately will do 
so—especially with regard to Peronista 
elements. 

A start has been made in the right 
direction by the Administration’s oil 
policies. And perhaps now that Presi- 
dent Frondizi has discharged some of 
his obligations to certain elements of 
his electorate, he will feel more free 
to pursue a_ level-headed policy, 
looking to the economic rejuvenation 
of Argentina. If so, will the Argentine 
people give him the support that he 
will require? Or has he lost too much 
confidence in too many quarters? 
These are questions that time will 
provide answers to. 


Latin Ameriean Report, November 1958 








Results of the Congressional and 


gubernatorial elections held early 
last month in Brazil point away from 
the extremes of both Left and Right 
Wing elements, and in the direction 
of the moderate forces in that nation. 
Most pronounced is the trend away 
from the Left, as pointed up by the 
Communist defeats, and by the defeat 
of Laborite candidates who had align- 
ed themselves with the Communists. 

Victory in Brazil for the forces of 
moderation, coming as it did on the 
heels of the surprising Presidential 
victory in Chile of Conservative 
candidate Jorge Alessandri, and to a 
less pointed extent, the recent mod- 
erate-Conservative victories in Colom- 
bia and Central America, may point 
to a Hemispheric trend away from 
radical Left Wing thinking, and to- 
ward a more mature electorate in 
general. 

In Brazil, where personlities play 
an important role in politics, it is 
sometimes difficult to define Left, 
Right and Center in circumspect 
terms, but when candidates make 
alliances with Communists or accept 
Communist support, and are defeated, 
it is pretty safe to say that the vote 
went against the Left. 

It also may be said with a margin 
of safety, since the political parties 
of both the President and the Vice 
President fared badly in the recent 
elections, that the vote tended to 
reject the present Government. Par- 
adoxically, the vote may be construed 
as an invitation to President Jucelino 
Kubitscheck to reorganize his Govern- 
ment along more moderate lines, if he 
wishes. He may now feel free to 
take stronger and more orthodox 
measures to cope with inflation and 
the economic crisis brought on by the 
drop in coffee prices and the drain on 
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foreign exchange caused by heavy 
petroleum imports. 

The elections saw two pro-Com- 
munist Deputies, running under the 
guise of Labor party candidates, win 
out over non-Communist candidates 
in the Rio de Janeiro District. But 
the vote was generally considered a 
fiasco for the Communists, even in this 
stronghold. Communists polled an 
estimated 40,000 votes in Rio (their 
candidates running under other ban- 
ners, as the Communist Party has 
been illegal in Brazil since 1947). 
This showing is in sharp contrast with 
the 1945 general election, when Com- 
munists throughout the country mar- 
shalled 600,000 votes for their own 
Presidential candidate, elected party 
leader Luis Carlos Prestes to the 
Senate, and sent eight party leaders 
to the Chamber of Deputies. 

LUKEWARM NATIONALISM. Also 
in Rio, Communist support probably 
spelled defeat for Laborite candidate 
for the Senate, Luthero Vargas, in 
spite of the drawing power of the 
name. In Sao Paulo, another Com- 
munist stronghold, the party fared 
even worse. An unknown Roman 
Catholic Priest, Benedito Calazans, 
defeated the pro-Communist Senato- 
rial candidate, Roberto Forta Moreira. 
For the governorship of Sao Paulo 
Prof. Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto, 
won handsomely over Adhemar de 
Barros, a physician and mayor of the 
city of Sao Paulo, who -was supported 
by a coalition of his own Social 
Progressive party, the Laborite party 
and the Communists. 

In what was politically the most 
important race of the elections, 
Carvalho Pinto had the support of the 
Democratic National Union, a Cen- 
trist party, and also enjoyed the 
backing of outgoing Governor Janio 
Quadros. Herein lies the real signif- 









President Kubitschek . . . a mandate for moderate government 


icance locally of Carvalho’s victory. 
The vote was considered to: reflect 
the strength of Quadros, and on this 
basis the tall, thin, mustached 
Quadros, who is one of Brazil’s most 
colorful politicians and ablest admin- 
istrators, lost no time in announcing 
his candidacy for the Presidency in 
1960. 

President Kubitscheck’s badly-split 
Social Democratic party was the main 
loser in the elections, and he is likely 
to have very little to say in the choice 
of a successor for 1960. With official 
returns as yet not complete, it appears 
that the Democratic National Union 
party is challenging the Social Dem- 
ocrats as the strongest party in the 
Senate, and may cause the President 
to form a coalition cabinet. Both 
parties are of the Center, but strongly 
opposed to each other. While the 
Laborites slightly bettered their posi- 
tion in Congress, the party did not do 
nearly as well as had been expected. 

Another significant factor in the 
recent elections was the fact that the 
ultra-nationalists made no headway. 
Few new names were added to the 
nationalists’ roster in Congress, and 
most of those who were returned 
were elected on local issues. It had 
been predicted prior to elections that 
nationalism, especially as applied to 
the petroleum problem, would be a 
major issue in the voting. It might 
then be assumed that President 
Kubitschek will have a freer hand to 
act on petroleum. 

PETROLEUM PROBLEM. As in Ar- 
gentina, petroleum imports are ex- 
pected to account this year for an 
estimated $270 million in Brazil's 
precious foreign exchange. Balance 
of payment deficits at the mid-year 
mark had already reached $150 
million, as compared with $110 
million for the whole of last year. 








In view of the adverse coffee situa- 
tion, Brazil’s total trade deficit for 
1958 could easily approach the $500 
million mark, A solution to the petro- 
leum problem would take a heavy 
drain off the nation’s exchange in the 
years to come. 

A “revisionista” group within the 
Brazilian Government has for some 
time been pressing President Kubit- 
scheck for a revision of petroleum 
policy along the lines of that recently 
announced in Argentina, whereby 
private foreign capital and knowhow 
could be pressed into service for 
developing Brazil’s oil industry. The 
President, himself, is known to favor 
an Argentine-type compromise solu- 
tion, whereby sacrosanct Petrobras, 
would be left intact. However, with 
two-thirds of the military leaders 
standing behind Petrobras, there has 
appeared to be little chance of getting 
a new oil policy through Congress, 
and the President has pleaded for 
time. 

Now that the October elections have 
evidenced only a lukewarm attitude 
toward extreme nationalism, the 
President may be in a much stronger 
position to act. Military leaders have 
become increasingly impressed with 
certain arguments of the revisionists, 
particularly with the fact, as pointed 
out to them, that military forces no 
longer run on hay, but on fuel. 
Moreover, a recent public opinion poll 
conducted in Sao Paulo came out 55 
percent in favor of joint Petrobras 
and private enterprise development of 
oil, 16 percent for private enterprise 
only, and a mere 11 percent for 
development by Petrobras alone. 

FAILING POLICY. Under Petrobras’ 
“go it alone” policy, private invest- 
ments are banned. Total oil production 
under Petrobras amounts to only one- 
fifth of the nation’s requirements, 
and no new fields have been brought 
in during the last five years. The 
nation has to import 150,000 barrels 
per day to meet needs. Most of the 
crude that is produced in Brazil is 
too parafin heavy for refinment within 
the country and has to be exported in 
exchange for lighter oils. As regards 
Argentina’s oil arrangements, there 
is one impotant difference in Brazil, 
and that is that whereas in Argentina 
there exist vast known reserves waiting 
to be exploited, in Brazil known re- 
serves are small and much exploration 
will have to precede significant devel- 
opment. Therefore, the petroleum 
venture in Brazil, whether state or 
private or by joint effort, will represent 
much greater risk than in Argentina 
and will be slow to pay off, barring 
unexpected early major finds. 

Although private investment in 


Brazilian oil is prohibited, there is 
nothing in the 1953 law creating 
Petrobras that prohibits foreign finan- 
cial aid to the monopoly. 

The ban on private enterprise par- 
ticipation in oil exploration and de- 
velopment in Brazil does not extend to 
the 1.4 million hectare Brazilian ex- 
Ploratory concessions in Bolivia ac- 
quired in a 1938 pact, in return for 
building the Corumba-Santa Cruz rail- 
road. Last year this pact was revised 
to permit new plans for development 
of these Bolivian reserves, and nego- 
tiations are now under way between 
the Brazilian Government and private 
Brazilian concerns, backed by US. 
and foreign capital, for development 
of these concessions. 

A second major problem con- 
fronting Brazil is that of coffee. The 
coffee agreement signed at Washington 
in September by Brazil and 14 other 
coffee producing nations of Latin 
America was hailed as a step toward 
preventing any further sharp drop 
in coffee prices in the immediate 
future, but it is looked upon by 
observers as only a temporary ex- 
pedient, postponing the inevitable. The 
pact, under which each of the coun- 
tries agrees to withhold certain speci- 
fied percentages of their production 
from the market, so as not to flood the 
market and cause prices to sink fur- 
ther, still does not tackle the impor- 
tant basic problem of overproduction. 

TOO MUCH COFFEE. Under terms 
of the agreement, Brazil will with- 
hold 40 percent of her 1958-59 crop 
from the market. As of the beginning 
of the current crop year, July 1, 
Brazil had a surplus carryover of 
about 14 million bags, of which about 
3 million constitute a normal working 
stock. It is estimated that at the end of 
this crop year Brazil will have on hand 
a surplus in excess of her normal 12- 
month export volume. It is not likely 
that there will ever be an under- 
production of coffee severe enough 
to wipe out this surplus. Sooner or 
later this supply will have to be 
absorbed. It could be destroyed at 
considerable loss to the government, 
but this, as in the 1930’s, would 
create ill will among the consuming 
public. The stock is overly large for 
retention as a buffer against poor crop 
years, and would tend to hang over 
the market as a threat to firm prices. 
Many experts believe that the only 
true solution to Brazil’s coffee surplus 
problem is that of restricted harvests, 
but this is a step that Brazil has not 
yet had the courage to take. Her 
system of currency exchange does 
represent sort of a production control 
in that it functions as an extensive 
tax on production. 





Meanwhile, the government buys 
the excess from growers and ware- 
houses it, and has been having trouble 
financing the operation. Brazil has 
been forced to borrow heavily from 
the United States and from private 
banks in efforts to bolster the cruzeiro. 
The purchase of coffee that must be 
warehoused, and so not produce any 
revenue, has become a major drain on 
the nation’s finances. To hold coffee 
off the world market, Brazil buy’s 
all the coffee that is not sold at a spec- 
ified price on the world market, paying 
for it at 80 percent of export prices. 

When Brazil’s able, determined 
Lucas Lopes took office in June as 
Minister of Finance, he made efforts 
to revamp the ruinous coffee price 
support program by slowing down 
payments to growers and cutting some 
off altogether. He even sold 260,000 
bags of four-year-old coffee at about 
7¢ to 10¢ less than the pegged price, 
bringing the government in an unex- 
pected $15 million. Lopes’ sound, 
tough-minded coffee measures soon 
had growers up in arms, and brought 
about the resignation of the head of 
the government coffee agency. 

In efforts to get a world coffee 
accord, that would include African 
producers, Lopes hinted at threats of 
a coffee price war if a world-wide 
agreement were not forthcoming. Bra- 
zil would be in a position to sell beans 
at even lower prices than the African 
producers by freeing the coffee dollar. 
Producers now get only 50 cruzeiros 
to the dollar for coffee exports, while 
the free cruzeiro in September hit an 
all-time low of 167 to the dollar. But 
Lopes was reluctant to free the coffee 
dollar for fear of encouraging even 
more new plantings of coffee, which 
he has been trying to discourage, and 
also for fear of the inflationary impact 
such a move might have on the nation. 
In the end, no world accord was 
reached, because the African countries 
refused to go along with the Latin 
American stand. But the issue still 
has to be faced on a world-wide basis, 
and the fatal cycle of overproduction 
goes on while the hard-pressed Bra- 
zilian Government foots the bills. 

INFLATION. Closely tied in with 
the petroleum problem, from the 
standpoint of the oil imports drain 
on foreign exchange, and with the 
coffee problem, from the standpoint 
of coffee as the nation’s main source 
of foreign exchange (60 percent of 
the total), is the problem of inflation 
and stabilization of the cruzeiro. At 
the end of August, following a drop 
of 26 cruzeiros in three days, the 
cruzeiro reached the record low of 
167 to the dollar (at the same time 
a year ago the cruzeiro was valued at 
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72 to the dollar). The lowered value 
of the cruzeiro was a reflection of the 
dollar shortage and a drop in foreign 
exchange brought about by increased 
imports and lowered value of ex- 
ports, largely coffee (the world price 
of coffee is'down 50 percent from 
what it was four years ago.) 

Tackling this problem, along with 
the other issues, is Finance Minister 
Lucas Lopes. When Lopes took office 
he found the internal economy al- 
ready highly inflated. His predecessor 
had run up a record six-month deficit 
of $168 million. The printing presses 
were knocking out inflated new cur- 
rency at a rate of 1.8 billion to 2.5 
billion per month. Lopes immediately 
trimmed $75 million from the current 
budget, and managed a symbolic 
withdrawl from circulation of more 
than 7 million cruzeiros. 

President Kubitscheck is in a 
position, as a result of the moderate 
trend of the October elections, to 
reshuffle his Government and revamp 
his policies to combat inflation and the 
economic crisis with stronger and 
more orthodox measures. If he takes 
full advantage of this opportunity, 
he will have in his Finance Minister 
a sensible and courageous guide who 
inspires confidence in the immediate 
future of Brazil. 

At the same time that he was 
wrestling with the thorny internal 
economic troubles facing his Admin- 
istration, President Kubitscheck 
plunged unhesitatingly into the inter- 
national arena to grapple with Hem- 
ispheric problems. Hardly had Vice 
President Richard Nixon wiped the 
spit off his face in Caracas last 
summer, when President Kubitschek 


took the lead in a drive to mend 
shattered Hemispheric relations. The 
Brazilian President’s advances in this 
direction were gratefully received by 
President Eisenhower, and the move 
was followed up by a visit to Brazil 
by Secretary of State Dulles. President 
Kubitschek’s proposals had as their 
culmination the Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting in Washington late in Septem- 
ber. Thus did Kubitschek establish his 
nation as a leader in Hemispheric 
affairs. 

But the Brazilian Head of State 
was not yet satisfied merely with 
usurping the lead in this vital area 
of Hemispheric doings. He went on to 
argue persuasively for closer con- 
sultation, on the part of the United 
States with Latin American Govern- 
ments, and with Brazil in particular, 
in the determination of free-world 
policies. He asked that Latin America 
be accorded a more important voice 
in world affairs. And Secertary Dulles, 
who recognizes the importance of 
Latin American votes in the United 
Nations, was an attentive listener. 


CONFIDENCE. Meanwhile, indus- 
trial development surges ahead in Bra- 
zil, confident that the nation’s current 
problems will be satisfactorily coped 
with in the long run. In October, after 
failing to see eye to eye with Brazil 
for four years, the World Bank 
granted its second largest loan, equiv- 
alent to $73 million, for the first 
stages of the largest hydroelectric 
project ever undertaken in Latin 
America. The 400-foot-high dam and 
the power station at Furnas Rapids 
on the Rio Grande River, 200 miles 
north of Sao Paulo, when completed 


in 1956, will supply 50 percent more 
power to this part of Brazil where 
four-fifths of the country’s industry is 
located. The project, in its entirety, 
will cost an estimated $210 million. 
The balance of the capital will be 
subscribed by private companies and 
through loans by local government 
agencies and banks, It will mark the 
first time that private companies have 
worked in partnership with Brazilian 
government agencies for construction 
of a large power project. 

Sometime next year. Brazil expects 
to launch its first major ship-building 
industry, with hopes of putting its 
first home-built ships into service by 
1960. The Brazilian agency in charge 
of the project is considering proposals 
advanced by a number of foreign 
ship-building concerns, including Ishi- 
kawajima Heavy Industries of Japan, 
with a plan for’a $17 million yard 
at Rio de Janeiro; Conelius Verlome 
of the Netherlands, with plans for a 
yard near Rio; and the U.S. firm of 
McMullen and Nickum Company, for 
a several-million-dollar yard at Santos 
de Vitorio. The nation is hard pressed 
even for repair facilities at the present, 
and shipping constitutes a foreign 
exchange drain of about $150 million 
a year. 

Automobile production in Brazil 
reached 23,000 vehicles during the 
first half of the year, with a goal of 
67,000 vehicles set for the year. 
Caterpillar is building a new Brazilian 
plant that will produce about $7 to 
$8 million of heavy earth-moving 
machinery a year. All down the line, 
it is the same story on the industrial 
expansion front, as industry eyes a 
tich Brazilian market for the future. 
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In view of the adverse coffee situa- 
tion, Brazil’s total trade deficit for 
1958 could easily approach the $500 
million mark, A solution to the petro- 
leum problem would take a heavy 
drain off the nation’s exchange in the 
years to come. 

A “revisionista” group within the 
Brazilian Government has for some 
time been pressing President Kubit- 
scheck for a revision of petroleum 
policy along the lines of that recently 
announced in Argentina, whereby 
private foreign capital and knowhow 
could be pressed into service for 
developing Brazil’s oil industry. The 
President, himself, is known to favor 
an Argentine-type compromise solu- 
tion, whereby sacrosanct Petrobras, 
would be left intact. However, with 
two-thirds of the military leaders 
standing behind Petrobras, there has 
appeared to be little chance of getting 
a new oil policy through Congress, 
and the President has pleaded for 
time. 

Now that the October elections have 
evidenced only a lukewarm attitude 
toward extreme nationalism, the 
President may be in a much stronger 
position to act. Military leaders have 
become increasingly impressed with 
certain arguments of the revisionists, 
particularly with the fact, as pointed 
out to them, that military forces no 
longer run on hay, but on fuel. 
Moreover, a recent public opinion poll 
conducted in Sao Paulo came out 55 
percent in favor of joint Petrobras 
and private enterprise development of 
oil, 16 percent for private enterprise 
only, and a mere 11 percent for 
development by Petrobras alone. 

FAILING POLICY. Under Petrobras’ 
“go it alone” policy, private invest- 
ments are banned. Total oil production 
under Petrobras amounts to only one- 
fifth of the nation’s requirements, 
and no new fields have been brought 
in during the last five years. The 
nation has to import 150,000 barrels 
per day to meet needs. Most of the 
crude that is produced in Brazil is 
too parafin heavy for refinment within 
the country and has to be exported in 
exchange for lighter oils. As regards 
Argentina’s oil arrangements, there 
is one impotant difference in Brazil, 
and that is that whereas in Argentina 
there exist vast known reserves waiting 
to be exploited, in Brazil known re- 
serves are small and much exploration 
will have to precede significant devel- 
opment. Therefore, the petroleum 
venture in Brazil, whether state or 
private or by joint effort, will represent 
much greater risk than in Argentina 
and will be slow to pay off, barring 
unexpected early major finds. 

Although private investment in 


Brazilian oil is prohibited, there is 
nothing in the 1953 law creating 
Petrobras that prohibits foreign finan- 
cial aid to the monopoly. 

The ban on private enterprise par- 
ticipation in oil exploration and de- 
velopment in Brazil does not extend to 
the 1.4 million hectare Brazilian ex- 
Ploratory concessions in Bolivia ac- 
quired in a 1938 pact, in return for 
building the Corumba-Santa Cruz rail- 
road. Last year this pact was revised 
to permit new plans for development 
of these Bolivian reserves, and nego- 
tiations are now under way between 
the Brazilian Government and private 
Brazilian concerns, backed by USS. 
and foreign capital, for development 
of these concessions. 

A second major problem con- 
fronting Brazil is that of coffee. The 
coffee agreement signed at Washington 
in September by Brazil and 14 other 
coffee producing nations of Latin 
America was hailed as a step toward 
preventing any further sharp drop 
in coffee prices in the immediate 
future, but it is looked upon by 
observers as only a temporary ex- 
pedient, postponing the inevitable. The 
pact, under which each of the coun- 
tries agrees to withhold certain speci- 
fied percentages of their production 
from the market, so as not to flood the 
market and cause prices to sink fur- 
ther, still does not tackle the impor- 
tant basic problem of overproduction. 

TOO MUCH COFFEE. Under terms 
of the agreement, Brazil will with- 
hold 40 percent of her 1958-59 crop 
from the market. As of the beginning 
of the current crop year, July 1, 
Brazil had a surplus carryover of 
about 14 million bags, of which about 
3 million constitute a normal working 
stock. It is estimated that at the end of 
this crop year Brazil will have on hand 
a surplus in excess of her normal 12- 
month export volume. It is not likely 
that there will ever be an under- 
production of coffee severe enough 
to wipe out this surplus. Sooner or 
later this supply will have to be 
absorbed. It could be destroyed at 
considerable loss to the government, 
but this, as in the 1930’s, would 
create ill will among the consuming 
public. The stock is overly large for 
retention as a buffer against poor crop 
years, and would tend to hang over 
the market as a threat to firm prices. 
Many experts believe that the only 
true solution to Brazil’s coffee surplus 
problem is that of restricted harvests, 
but this is a step that Brazil has not 
yet had the courage to take. Her 
system of currency exchange does 
represent sort of a production control 
in that it functions as an extensive 
tax on production. 





Meanwhile, the government buys 
the excess from growers and ware- 
houses it, and has been having trouble 
financing the operation. Brazil has 
been forced to borrow heavily from 
the United States and from private 
banks in efforts to bolster the cruzeiro. 
The purchase of coffee that must be 
warehoused, and so not produce any 
revenue, has become a major drain on 
the nation’s finances. To hold coffee 
off the world market, Brazil buy’s 
all the coffee that is not sold at a spec- 
ified price on the world market, paying 
for it at 80 percent of export prices. 

When Brazil’s able, determined 
Lucas Lopes took office in June as 
Minister of Finance, he made efforts 
to revamp the ruinous coffee price 
support program by slowing down 
payments to growers and cutting some 
off altogether. He even sold 260,000 
bags of four-year-old coffee at about 
7¢ to 10¢ less than the pegged price, 
bringing the government in an unex- 
pected $15 million. Lopes’ sound, 
tough-minded coffee measures soon 
had growers up in arms, and brought 
about the resignation of the head of 
the government coffee agency. 

In efforts to get a world coffee 
accord, that would include African 
producers, Lopes hinted at threats of 
a coffee price war if a world-wide 
agreement were not forthcoming. Bra- 
zil would be in a position to sell beans 
at even lower prices than the African 
producers by freeing the coffee dollar. 
Producers now get only 50 cruzeiros 
to the dollar for coffee exports, while 
the free cruzeiro in September hit an 
all-time low of 167 to the dollar. But 
Lopes was reluctant to free the coffee 
dollar for fear of encouraging even 
more new plantings of coffee, which 
he has been trying to discourage, and 
also for fear of the inflationary impact 
such a move might have on the nation. 
In the end, no world accord was 
reached, because the African countries 
refused to go along with the Latin 
American stand. But the issue still 
has to be faced on a world-wide basis, 
and the fatal cycle of overproduction 
goes on while the hard-pressed Bra- 
zilian Government foots the bills. 

INFLATION. Closely tied in with 
the petroleum problem, from the 
standpoint of the oil imports drain 
on foreign exchange, and with the 
coffee problem, from the standpoint 
of coffee as the nation’s main source 
of foreign exchange (60 percent of 
the total), is the problem of inflation 
and stabilization of the cruzeiro. At 
the end of August, following a drop 
of 26 cruzeiros in three days, the 
cruzeiro reached the record low of 
167 to the dollar (at the same time 
a year ago the cruzeiro was valued at 
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72 to the dollar). The lowered value 
of the cruzeiro was a reflection of the 
dollar shortage and a drop in foreign 
exchange brought about by increased 
imports and lowered value of ex- 
ports, largely coffee (the world price 
of coffee is down 50 percent from 
what it was four years ago.) 

Tackling this problem, along with 
the other issues, is Finance Minister 
Lucas Lopes. When Lopes took office 
he found the internal economy al- 
ready highly inflated. His predecessor 
had run up a record six-month deficit 
of $168 million. The printing presses 
were knocking out inflated new cur- 
rency at a rate of 1.8 billion to 2.5 
billion per month. Lopes immediately 
trimmed $75 million from the current 
budget, and managed a symbolic 
withdrawl from circulation of more 
than 7 million cruzeiros. 

President Kubitscheck is in a 
position, as a result of the moderate 
trend of the October elections, to 
reshuffle his Government and revamp 
his policies to combat inflation and the 
economic crisis with stronger and 
more orthodox measures. If he takes 
full advantage of this opportunity, 
he will have in his Finance Minister 
a sensible and courageous guide who 
inspires confidence in the immediate 
future of Brazil. 

At the same time that he was 
wrestling with the thorny internal 
economic troubles facing his Admin- 
istration, President Kubitscheck 
plunged unhesitatingly into the inter- 
national arena to grapple with Hem- 
ispheric problems. Hardly had Vice 
President Richard Nixon wiped the 
spit off his face in Caracas last 
summer, when President Kubitschek 


took the lead in a drive to mend 
shattered Hemispheric relations. The 
Brazilian President’s advances in this 
direction were gratefully received by 
President Eisenhower, and the move 
was followed up by a visit to Brazil 
by Secretary of State Dulles. President 
Kubitschek’s proposals had as their 
culmination the Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting in Washington late in Septem- 
ber. Thus did Kubitschek establish his 
nation as a leader in Hemispheric 
affairs. 

But the Brazilian Head of State 
was not yet satisfied merely with 
usurping the lead in this vital area 
of Hemispheric doings. He went on to 
argue persuasively for closer con- 
sultation, on the part of the United 
States with Latin American Govern- 
ments, and with Brazil in particular, 
in the determination of free-world 
policies. He asked that Latin America 
be accorded a more important voice 
in world affairs. And Secertary Dulles, 
who recognizes the importance of 
Latin American votes in the United 
Nations, was an attentive listener. 


CONFIDENCE. Meanwhile, indus- 
trial development surges ahead in Bra- 
zil, confident that the nation’s current 
problems will be satisfactorily coped 
with in the long run. In October, after 
failing to see eye to eye with Brazil 
for four years, the World Bank 
granted its second largest loan, equiv- 
alent to $73 million, for the first 
stages of the largest hydroelectric 
project ever undertaken in Latin 
America. The 400-foot-high dam and 
the power station at Furnas Rapids 
on the Rio Grande River, 200 miles 
north of Sao Paulo, when completed 


in 1956, will supply 50 percent more 
power to this part of Brazil where 
four-fifths of the country’s industry is 
located. The project, in its entirety, 
will cost an estimated $210 million. 
The balance of the capital will be 
subscribed by private companies and 
through loans by local government 
agencies and banks. It will mark the 
first time that private companies have 
worked in partnership with Brazilian 
government agencies for construction 
of a large power project. 

Sometime next year. Brazil expects 
to launch its first major ship-building 
industry, with hopes of putting its 
first home-built ships into service by 
1960. The Brazilian agency in charge 
of the project is considering proposals 
advanced by a number of foreign 
ship-building concerns, including Ishi- 
kawajima Heavy Industries of Japan, 
with a plan for a $17 million yard 
at Rio de Janeiro; Conelius Verlome 
of the Netherlands, with plans for a 
yard near Rio; and the U.S. firm of 
McMullen and Nickum Company, for 
a several-million-dollar yard at Santos 
de Vitorio. The nation is hard pressed 
even for repair facilities at the present, 
and shipping constitutes a foreign 
exchange drain of about $150 million 
a year. 

Automobile production in Brazil 
reached 23,000 vehicles during the 
first half of the year, with a goal of 
67,000 vehicles set for the year. 
Caterpillar is building a new Brazilian 
plant that will produce about $7 to 
$8 million of heavy earth-moving 
machinery a year. All down the line, 
it is the same story on the industrial 
expansion front, as industry eyes a 
rich Brazilian market for the future. 
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The Chilean Congress convened 
October 24 and ratified the popular 
election of 62-year-old industrialist 
Jorge Alessandri, an out-and-out con- 
servative, as President of this econom- 
ically disturbed South America re- 
public. Ratification followed by law 
50 days after the September elections 
which gave the Conservative-backed 
Liberal party candidate a 32,000-vote 
lead over his nearest contender, 
Communist-backed Socialist party 
candidate, Salvador Allende. Lacking 
was the necessary clear-cut majority 
for direct election to the office. By 
law Congress has to choose between 
the two leading candidates. Tradition- 
ally, Congress has always ratified the 
candidate with the largest popular 
vote. This time the determining body 
followed true to form, in the case of 
President-elect Alessandri. 

The new President takes office 
November 4, from the 81-year-old, 
outgoing Chief of State, Carlos Ibanez 
del Campo. Looking ahead from this 
important cross-roads in Chilean his- 
tory, the immediate future of this tall, 
lean giant of the West Coast can best 
be analyzed by a study of the man 
who will guide its destiny the next 
several years, and of the stand taken 
by the voters on various issues, and in 
the light of the economic ills that 
beset the nation. 

The elections of September took 
place at a time of economic crisis for 
Chile. The collapse of the copper 
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price structure had created for Chile 
one of the most difficult situations 
since the depression days of the 1930's. 
Copper provides from 60 to 70 per- 
cent of the nation’s exchange income, 
and taxes on copper are the principal 
source of government income. But 
prices of the metal have fallen steadily 
since 1955. From a 1956 price of 
40 cents a pound, the price of copper 
declined to a low of 22 cents a pound 
in May of this year. Although ex- 
port volume was maintained, ex- 
change income fell from, $245 million 
last year to an estimated $120 million 
for this year, based on exports for the 
first eight months. 

The new President inherits a prob- 
lem variously estimated at from 
50,000 to 170,000 unemployed, out 
of a 2-million-man labor force; inad- 
equate housing for nearly 1 million 
and external debts of $718 million: 
a 10 percent slump in_ industrial 
production, and the continuing prob- 
lem of inflation. The cost of living 
will rise an estimated 20 percent 
this year, over 1957. This approaches 
the 17 percent last year, but is far 
less than the 86 percent in 1955 and 
the 37 percent in 1956. 


THE ISSUES. The decline of copper 
prices, and the role of the United 
States as major copper market and 
investor in the Chilean copper indus- 
try, was not an issue in the election 
campaign. The big issues were un- 
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employment and high cost of living. 
There were a lot of poor and dis- 
contented people in Chile at the time 
elections took place. And they had 
in the two leading candidates a clear- 
cut choice between Left and Right 
Wing programs for solution of the 
nation’s problems. In spite of the 
adverse situation, the electorate dem- 
onstrated unprecedented maturity 
and civic responsibility by choosing 
for the first time in 20 years of 
Leftist governments, a moderate con- 
servative leader, who offered them a 
businessman's Arministration. 

Second-running Socialist condidate 
Allende played the situation for all 
it was worth. He promised to lay 
the groundwork for a welfare state. 
He promised escape from “foreign 
capitalistic imperialism,’ and_ the 
riches that trade with the Iron Curtain 
countries could bring to Chile. Polit- 
ical observers believed that in return 
for support of the Communist party, 
just- restored to legal status 15 days 
before elections, the Communists 
stood to get the Labor, Education, 
Land and Colonization Ministries if 
Allende were elected. 

On the other hand, businessman 
Alessandri_ offered Chile no such 
pleasant prospects. To an electorate 
already fretting under the tight rein 
of imposed austerity, he offered only 
more of the same. He promised to 
run a strong central government that 
would press for needed increases in 








worker production without inflationary 
wage hikes. He set as an early goal. 
reform of the costly, feather-bedding 
social security system which takes a 
disproportionately large slice of the 
nation’s budgetary pie. He stated his 
belief in close economic ties with the 
West, and in soundly-managed private 
enterprise at home. 

The Chilean people chose to accept 
“more of the same.” Combating one 
of the worst inflations in the world, 
outgoing President Ibanez had acted 
courageously upon most of the advice 
of the U.S. economic consultants, 
Klein and Saks, and put into effect 
unpopular measures of deflation and 
austerity to bring inflation almost 
under control, all at risk of his own 
personal popularity. The Chilean 
people, in turn had surprised even 
their own political leaders by patriot- 
ically accepting, if not without com- 
plaint, the stiff measures imposed 
upon them. Now they wisely voted 
for a man who offered a continuation 
of harsh measures of austerity, if not 
actual intensification. 


MATTER OF CONFIDENCE. Can- 
didate Alessandri created in the 
Chilean people in a time of need a 
climate of confidence, without revert- 
ing to rash promises of Utopia. To 
use one of his own quotes: “A climate 
of confidence is not achieved by 
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declarations. It is something everyone 
feels when experience demonstrates 
that guarantees exist.” The above 
statement was made by Alessandri 
with reference to a climate of confi- 
dence for national and foreign private 
investment that it might perform its 
productive function in. Chile, but it 
would apply as well to the climate of 
confidence that he, and what he stands 
for, created among the people of his 
country. 

The President-elect has said that 
there is nothing wrong with Chile that 
hard work, sound policies and honest 
administration cannot cure. He prom- 
ised an Administration that would 
follow economic policies that “will 
make sense to any businessman.” He 
proposes to form a Cabinet that would 
be purely technical and independent of 
political parties. If the new President 
can form his Cabinet on the basis 
of technical qualifications, rather than 
political, this will in itself be some- 
thing of a feat. Chile, like France, is 
belabored by a-multiplicity of political 
parties. Twelve of the 17 parties 
represented in the Chilean Congress 
united behind the five candidates in 
the Presidential elections, but in Con- 
gress a working coalition has to be 
formed from these many splinter 
parties. To obtain a working coalition 
in Congress, President Ibanez was 
forced during his last six years in office 
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to veer sharply from Left to Right in 
his policies, even making deals with 
the Communists. 

President-elect Alessandri is not a 
professional politician, and so is not 
bound by a career of political ties. 
He claims to owe no political debts 
to any party, and so feels free to put 
into practice his own political con- 
victions. Independently wealthy, he 
sought office for no personal gain. A 
son of Chile’s late great “Lion of 
Tarapaca,” three-times President Ar- 
turo Alessandri, he grew up in a 
tempest of political passions. “I ac- 
cepted running for President at a 
great personal sacrifice,” he said. “I 
have no pesonal ambition nor desire 
for the job. It does not hold for me 
the attraction of the unknown.” 


FOR GOOD OF COUNTRY. Con- 
vinced that Chile was drifting into 
serious internal difficulties and that 
it must be saved from the politicians, 
Alessandri accepted the candidacy. 
“Most of those who opposed me have 
done so because they:benefited at the 
expense of the people from this state 
of disorganization,” he said. “To set 
things i:ght, there must be political 
responsibility and discipline in the 
country.” 

In the world of business, Alessandri 
is president of Chile’s $50 million 
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looked to the moderate Right 





it with 


paper monopoly, has run 
tough-minded business direction that 
made both himself and his employes 
prosperous. Aside from a term as 
Congressman at the age of 30 and a 
dutiful three-year hitch as Finance 


Minister from 1947 to 1950, he 
avoided politics until last year, when 
he ran for and was elected to the 
Senate. 

As a private citizen, Alessandri is 
a man who enjoys being alone with 
books, music and his thoughts. His 
richly-appointed five-room bachelor 
apartment in Santiago reveals his taste 
for the finer things of life. He lives 
among renaissance paintings and 
oriental objects of art. As President 
of Chile, he will have precious little 
time for these things he enjoys most 
in life. 

For the next six years, at least, 
Alessandri will be occupied with the 
thankless task of applying to his 
country’s government those sound 
policies of administration that he 
found successful in the field of private 
enterprise, in the hope that he can put 
the nation back on its feet and bring 
about a better life for all its people. 
To achieve this end, Alessandri speaks 
of the need for fiscal control to bal- 
ance the budget. State enterprises, he 
believes, must be brought under 


centralized control with expenditures 
covered by receipts. This includes 
Chile’s state-owned oil industry. 


HOUSE IN ORDER. He believes in 
the restoration of competitive enter- 
prise in Chile. He would like to see 
the tariff system, which now is simply 
a source of revenue, restored as an 
instrument regulating internal and 
world prices on a competitive basis. 
Labor unions he would permit to 
retain full rights to represent the 
workers, but he would make them 
stay strictly within the law. Alessandri 
will attempt to consolidate the nation’s 
large short-term debt abroad. “I am 
sure,” he said, “that with the policies 
I have indicated, it will be possible to 
find credits abroad.” In the past three 
years the United States and _ inter- 
national financial institutions have lent 
Chile $135 milion to fight inflation 
and to shore up its finances, hard-hit 
by over-estimates of copper income. 

But on the other hand, “Chile must 
put her house in order and not base 
her hopes only on foreign credits 
that postpone domestic remedies,” he 
said. The same might be said of 
Chile’s dependence on her income 
from copper, which sometimes falls 
short of expectations, with serious 
consequences. Although the nation 





will continue to depend on copper as 
the major earner of foreign exchange, 
“The nation must budget by calculating 
the income from copper in any year,” 
Alessandri has said, “and if in any 
year there is a budgetary surplus, it 
should be saved to cover deficits in 
other years.” 

With Jorge Alessandri’s tough- 
minded, business-like approach to 
Chile’s problems, and with the strong 
Jeadership he is deemed capable of 
bringing to Chile’s Government, Chil- 
enos may look forward with renewed 
confidence to eventual improvement of 
their nation’s lot. But it will be, at 
best, a difficult and sometimes un- 
popular row that they will be asked 
to hoe. Success will depend to a great 
extent on the courage and determina- 
tion of the people to bear up under 
whatever measures are necessary. This 
they have indicated, in the election of 
Alessandri, a willingness to do. When 
they elected a businessman-President, 
they knew what they were asking for. 
There were other choices that prom- 
ised more. Much will depend too, on 
whether the new President will be able 
to obtain the necessary support from 
Congress to put through his program. 
He has indicated that he expects the 
support of all political parties in the 
best interests of the republic. 
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Fisking is great in Guatemala. Game fish are plentiful in rivers—tarpon, 
snook and many others, some of them weighing as much as 900 pounds. 
Specialized personnel always are available to serve visitors as guides to 


the more accessible spots. 





Save your money! You don’t have to go halfway 
around the world for a safari. Guatemala is close 
by. In this photo Oscar Dubois poses by a 214 
pound jaguar he shot jus} three hours away from 
the Capital City of Guatemala, in Suchitepequez. 
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® Guatemala, largest of the Central 

American republics, is only three 
hours by air from the United States. 
Its excellent hotels, “air conditioned” 
climate, beautiful scenery and color- 
ful Indian village life make it a year- 
round tourist paradise. 





Hunting the Guatemala jaguar is exciting. In the 
photo above, Oscar Dubois and his wife, Connie, 
pose beside a beautiful, 234 pound specimen they 
bagged. Excellent guides are always at the visitor's 
orders. 





Among the most popular sports in Guatemala are hunting 
and fishing. Only recently, however, have they been open 
to tourists on a regular basis. Guatemala today has special- 
ized personnel to guide visitors to the proper places. 
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Some facts that you will find helpful and interesting to know about El Salvador: 


El Salvador was the first Central 
American country to complete its share 
of the Inter-American Highway, border 
to border. It has 750 kms. of paved 
roads; 3,041 kms. all-weather roads. 

The nation’s external debt is only $26 
million — just 0.3 percent of its annual 
gross national product. 


El Salvador is friendly to foreign in- 
vestment, places no restrictions on the 
movement of dividends or investment 
capital, requires 50 percent Salvadorian 
capital to take advantage of special tax 
exemption in new industry. Corporate 
tax structure: only 5 percent of gross 
profit. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published in the public interest by: 


La Constancia (Pilsner beer); Cafe Listo (soluble coffee); and El Salvador Intercontinental Hotel 





